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I believe that with wise counsels, great statesmen, large 
knowledge of affairs, combined with Christian principle, there is 
probably not a single war in which we have been engaged from 
the time of William III. that might not have been without 
difficulty avoided ; and our military system might have been kept 
in great moderation, our national debt would never have accumu- 
lated, our population would have been a great deal less barbarous 
and less ignorant than they are, and everything that tends to the 
true grandeur and prosperity and happiness of the people would 
have been infinitely advanced beyond or above what we see now in 
our own time. I think we ought to begin to ask ourselves how it 
is that Christian nations —that this Christian nation — should be 
involved in so many wars. If we may presume to ask ourselves 
what, in the eye of the Supreme Ruler, is the greatest crime which 
his creatures commit, I think we may almost with certainty con- 
clude that it is the crime of war. Why is it that there has never 
been a combination of all religious and Christian teachers of the 
country, with a view of teaching the people what is true, what is 


Christian upon the subject ? 
Joun Bricur. 
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The Venezuela Boundary Award. 

The Anglo-Venezuelan arbitration commission an- 
nounced its decision on the third of last month. The 
commission had been in session at Paris nearly four 
months. In addition to the printed argument of each 
country, the cases for Venezuela and Great Britain 
were also presented orally in a most able and ex- 
haustive way by counsel, Ex-President Harrison being 
chief attorney for Venezuela and Sir Richard Webster 
for Great Britain. No case ever submitted to arbitra- 
tion has been more thoroughly and fairly examined 
than this. It will therefore go down in history as 
one of the most signal instances of the value and 
practicability of arbitration in serious disputes. The 
only shadow upon it is that it was undertaken in the 
first place by Great Britain only under the threat of 
compulsion, The outcome of the case ought to satisfy 
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any nation that it can always safely trust a contro- 
versy to impartial arbitration, however sure it may be 
that its contention is well-grounded. 

One cannot help contrasting the spirit in which 
the announcement of this award is received with that 
which was manifested when President Cleveland's 
message on the subject was published in December, 
1895. Then the populace, because of the possibility 
of war, went wild with excitement and the newspapers 
flamed and snapped for days, until a better spirit 
arose and finally controlled the situation. How much 
real interest in the arbitration of the controversy de- 
manded by Mr. Cleveland was at the bottom of the 
flurry? The answer to this question is found in the 
lack of attention to the results or even to the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris tribunal. As soon as all pros- 
pect of war had disappeared, public interest in the 
matter died away. If, instead of the announcement 
of the award just made, we had had the news of a 
triumph in war over Great Britain, the nation would 
have gone intoxicated with the enthusiasm of self- 
glorification for days and weeks. If interest in right 
and justice toward Venezuela and toward other lands 
were what it ought to be, were what with infinite 
gush it professes to be, we should have had a great 
national outburst of enthusiasm over the decision of 
the Paris tribunal—a really great event in the 
progress of civilization. 

The decision of the tribunal is considered a com- 
promise. It was made unanimously, the British and 
the American members voting together. Though ap- 
pearing to bear the marks of compromise, the judg- 
ment rendered is probably much nearer the right than 
if it had sustained entirely the contention of either 
party. Cases have gone to arbitration in which the 
right was wholly on one side, but it was clearly not 
so in this case. It has been objected to arbitration 
that its outcome is so often a compromise. But this, 
instead of being an argument against it, is one of the 
strongest in its support. In nearly all international 
controversies of importance right lies more or less on 
each side. It is the duty of tribunals, as it is their 
general practice, to decide how far this is the case 
and allow each party its dues. If the Anglo-Vene- 
zuelan tribunal had given the case wholly to Great 
Britain or to Venezuela, under the evidences exam- 
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ined, arbitration would have lost immeasurably in 
public confidence. 

An examination of the text of the decision, which 
we give on another page, shows that Venezuela is 
given Point Barima with a strip of land about fifty 
miles long, thus securing to her entire control of the 
Orinoco river. The Orinoco, however, and the other 
rivers along which the boundary is drawn, are to be 
kept open to the merchant shipping of all nations. 
The valley of the Essequibo river and the whole 
coast up to the mouth of the Orinoco are awarded to 
Great Britain. This is a vast region rich in forests 
and probably in gold. But Great Britain loses all 
the territory, or practically so, claimed by her west 
of the original line drawn by Sir Robert Schomburgk 
in 1840. The boundary line drawn by the commis- 
sion follows the original Schomburgk line almost 
entirely,— a line which had been vigorously rejected 
by both parties to the dispute. 

The line of the boundary now fixed is about 175 
miles east of England’s extreme claim and 145 miles 
west of the extreme claim of Venezuela. Of the 
whole territory in dispute, about 200,000 square 
miles, each of the disputants gets a large area, the 
amount going to England being considerably in excess 
of that going to Venezuela. Venezuela, in addition 
to securing the entire control of the Orinoco, gets the 
extensive gold fields in the interior, which constituted 
one of the chief matters of contention. 

When the president of the commission, Professor 
de Martens of the University of St. Petersburg, read 
the decision, he expressed satisfaction that the com- 
mission had been able to reach a unanimous decision, 
and that the former good understanding between the 
two governments was now to be restored. He ex- 
pressed thanks to his colleagues, to the respective 
counsel, and especially to the French government for 
its generous hospitality to the tribunal. Remarks 
were then made by Mr. Harrison and Sir Richard 
Webster, the latter declaring that Great Britain and 
Venezuela would now work side by side in harmony. 
Afterwards, replying to an inquiry, he said he was 
satisfied with the result. Mr. Harrison, replying to a 
similar inquiry, said that « It might have been worse.” 

The award becomes binding when it is officially 
communicated to the two governments. Thus ends 
a dispute which has run on in one way or another for 
three-quarters of a century, which has broken up 
diplomatic relations, and at one time threatened war. 
How simple, inexpensive and honorable the settle- 
ment became the moment the nations were willing to 
drop sentiment, passion and unintelligent wrangling, 
and carry the controversy to an impartial tribunal 
capable of grasping and sifting all the facts! The 
decision, which both nations will without doubt 
loyally accept, commends itself to the world’s sense 
of fairness. It gives neither party ground for exulta- 
tion over the other or for feeling humiliated because 
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of entire defeat. It is a great triumph of reason and 
good sense, and must do much to strengthen public 
sentiment in favor of resort to arbitration even in the 
most difficult and delicate controversies. 


The Basis of Civilization. 


In his brilliant address on International Relations 
and Responsibilities before the International Congre- 
gational Council at Boston, on the 22d of September, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott took some most extraordinary 
grounds in support of his thesis that war is sometimes 
an advisable and righteous instrument for the promo- 
tion of human good. The position taken in this part 
of his address was essentially that which for many 
months he has been advocating in the Outlook and in 
addresses at various places. This position is not the 
old one that defensive war is justifiable. One hears 
little of that nowadays. It is rather that a certain 
kind of aggressive war is a Christian duty,— namely, 
to break down oppression, to promote liberty, to 
establish law and order, and, as Dr. Abbott now 
asserts, to lay the foundations of civilization and to 
prepare the way for successful mission work in the 
unevangelized portions of the globe. 

It is difficult for an unsophisticated mind to see 
the difference in principle between this position and 
that taken in support of the “holy wars” of former 
times. The difference in aims, if there is any, does 
not change the principle in the least. The parties 
making the aggression always set themselves up as 
judges of the righteousness of the ends to be attained, 
and declare that their standard of goodness and their 
methods of order are the ones by which others must 
be forced to govern themselves. If history teaches 
any lesson with absolute clearness it is that aggressive 
physical force employed by one people against another 
to promote “holy ends ” is dangerous in the extreme, 
and always leads in some measure to the treading 
down of liberty and to violations of justice and right, 
and in the end defeats in its measure the very pur- 
poses which it set out to attain. 

It is curiously interesting to note that it is the 
necessity which Dr. Abbott has felt of finding some 
substantial ground for his defence of the armed sub- 
jugation of the Philippine inhabitants, contested as it 
has been by very many of the best Christians and 
truest patriots of the country, which has led him on 
step by step to this extreme position. The extreme 
dangerousness of the proceeding which Dr. Abbott 
recommends has been most forcibly illustrated by the 
recent Spanish War and its resultant, the war in the 
Philippines. The government went to war to free 
the Cuban people from oppression. No sooner had 
it accomplished this purpose, so far as it has been 
accomplished, than it proceeded, in spite of its solemn 
declaration against “forcible annexation” as “ crimi- 
nal aggression,” to force Spain at the point of the 
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sword to turn over to its sovereignty the Philippine 
people, who had long been likewise struggling for 
freedom from oppression and for the independent 
direction of their own political destiny. When the 
Philippine inhabitants declined to submit to a sover- 
eignty acquired only by force and the technical right 
of war, the same arms that were piously taken up for 
Cuban deliverance were turned to Philippine conquest, 
and the plea of “civilization” and the promotion of 
“Christianization” had to be resorted to, by all who 
did not turn back morally aghast, in order to cover 
up the iniquity of the job. Even God himself was 
foisted into the business as doorkeeper, eagerly open- 
ing the door to let us in and then shutting it upon 
our backs and standing against it to keep us from 
getting out! 

But it is about the extraordinary arguments brought 
by Dr. Abbott to support his position that we wish 
especially to say a word. It is not true, as Dr. 
Abbott declared and reiterated, that “law is the 
foundation of civilization, the basis of life.’ Law is 
a part of the structure of civilization, not its basis, 
and the stage which civilization has reached can 
always be fairly judged by the nearness to right and 
truth attained by law. There has been a continuous 
struggle through the centuries to bring law up to the 
standard of right. Law is often among the strongest 
obstacles to the progress of civilization. Bad law, to 
which people cling with superstitious tenacity, has to 
be broken down, often at the expense of great suffer- 
ing, sacrifice and heroic loyalty to the truth. 

Civilization is founded on the lives, principles and 
services of good men and women whu have intellectual 
and spiritual perception of the truth of God and the 
courage and endurance to promote and uphold this 
until it is accepted and incorporated into the structure 
of society. Take away men and women of love and 
goodwill, and civilization, guarded by no matter what 
structure of good law, goes backward. Even the 
edueative value of good law departs when righteous 
and loving personalities depart. Roman law, to which 
Dr. Abbott appeals, was of absolutely no protection 
to Christians when bad emperors were in power, and 
even good Roman emperors were among the severest 
persecutors, 

In view of these considerations, which are too 
evident to need elucidation, the plea that law is the 
basis of civilization, and that its acceptance must be 
forced by the sword as the primary condition of civil 
and religious advancement, is a monstrous perversion 
of the whole history of Christian civil and political 
progress. The position of those who hold that the 
employment of deadly physical force, whatever its 
immediate results, has crippled and impeded the re- 
deeming and transforming power of love and truth, 
and who discard war with its abominations and in- 
humanities as incompatible with a truly human and 
Christian spirit, may not be convincing to one who 


takes the above fallacious position as to law; but 
those who take it, in addition to the assurance that 
they are near the mind and heart of the Master, have 
the strongest and truest rational and historic grounds 
for believing that thereby they can advance the cause 
of civilization indefinitely more than by upholding or 
practising the “ civilizing ” brutalities of battle. They 
are not likely at any rate to be driven from their 
“trenches” by such reasoning as that which Dr. 
Abbott discharges at them. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Cary from Japan and 
other missionaries in actual service deplored Dr. Ab- 
bott’s utterances as “a terrible blow to foreign mis- 
sions,” and felt that it was a degradation to Christianity 
to assume that it could successfully enter the ill-civil- 
ized portions of humanity only as the tail-end of a 
conquering army. Dr. Abbott must have forgotten for 
the moment his missionary history,— the early un- 
armed triumphs of Christianity against the “law and 
order” of the world, the modern China Inland Mission, 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa, the Titus 
Coan work in Hawaii, and many other mission enter- 
prises which have wholly discarded reliance on the 
sword. If the success of Christian missions has so 
far been “only like the light of a gloworm in pitch 
darkness,” as Dr. Abbott claims, it has not been for 
the lack of armies and navies, but because the “ civ- 
ilized * nations have gone in after them with the sword 
and stabbed the life nearly out of them, or “ soaked ” 
out confidence in them by the traffic in rum. 

Dr. Abbott asserts, in defence of his claim for the 
superior efficiency of force in making way for the evan- 
gelization of the world, that in Christian work law must 
precede gospel. But the law which precedes gospel 
is the perfect law of God, not the bungling and im- 
perfect law of man, and in the enforcement of the 
claims of God’s law ministers of the gospel, in our 
time at least, do not descend from their pulpits with 
a sword and proceed to stab to death a lot of their 
unwilling hearers in order to reduce the rest to sub- 
mission. The motive which the true minister of the 
gospel uses, for the most part, to break men down 
and lead them to repentance and submission to the 
divine wil!, is the goodness and love of God, not the 
wrath and terrors of the law. But for the proclama- 
tion of love and mercy, which “ rejoices against judg- 
ment,” the law would have made no progress in the 
redemption of humanity. So faras it made the effort 
it was a conspicuous failure. The doctrine of the 
supreme redemptive power of love, which has at last 
nearly displaced from the Christian pulpit the old 
terrific, heartless propaganda of wrath, has had no 
more conspicuous advocacy than that of the Plymouth 
Church pulpit when Dr. Abbott stood in it. It seems 
a strange reversion to something like the days of 
Calvin and Servetus to hear Dr. Abbott before the 
great Council of Congregationalists virtually defend- 
ing with his superb and captivating rhetoric the ap- 
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plication of the very theory which he has for forty 
years been among the foremost in helping to destroy. 
Only the necessities of a false position on the Philip- 
pine question could, it seems to us, have ever led 
him to the employment of such arguments. 


Later information shows that the breaking up of 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square, called to protest 
against war with the Transvaal, was a much more 
serious affair than our note on the subject last month 
indicated. The breaking up of the peace demon- 
stration was brought about, the London Daily Chron- 
icle says, “in obedience to the direct advice of two 
or three of the less reputable London newspapers,” 
meaning the Daily Mail, the Sun and the Evening 
News. We had supposed that some of the « Yellow” 
journals of this country could not be outdone in 
lying and mischief-making, but the course of these 
London “reptile” papers outdid anything of the kind 
we have seen in this “wild and woolly” America. 
Think of calling such men as Hodgson Pratt, Felix 
Moscheles, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. William 
Randal Cremer, Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., and their 
friends, * Boer bribe takers,” “ Sunday idlers,” * stock- 
dabblers,” the «fringe of city life,” ‘bar-parlor fre- 
quenters,” *self-advertising quacks,” and the like! 
If these men are the scum which these papers repre- 
sented them to be, the good Lord have mercy upon 
the rest of humanity! 

When these men, whose devotion to the good of 
humanity is known in many countries, arrived at 
Trafalgar Square on the 24th of September, and pro- 
ceeded in the most civil and orderly way imaginable 
to try to address the meeting which they had called, 
they found the square in the possession of a danger- 
ous mob of forty or fifty thousand persons. This 
immense mob was organized here and there in groups, 
and their yells and howls arose in one indistinguish- 
able roar. The friends of peace on the platform were 
rushed, were pelted with rotten apples, eggs, tomatoes, 
walnuts, pipes, caps full of sand, coppers, rolls of 
paper, books, sticks, heavy door keys, and partly 
opened knives. Mr. Moscheles, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, was struck under the left ear by a 
half-opened knife, though fortunately not seriously 
hurt. The success of the hit was loudly laughed at 
by the » civilizing,” Boer-hating crowd! Many knives 
were afterwards picked up and carried away as 
souvenirs of the dastardly ruffianism. Knives are not 
known ever to have been thrown before in Trafalgar 
Square, not even in times of the greatest disorder. 
The people on the platform were finally rescued and 
carried out of danger by a body of six hundred 
mounted police. 

The worst feature of the affair was, not that the 
newspapers which had incited the'riot boasted of the 
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success of the mob, which they styled «a thoroughly 
typical English crowd of the upper, middle and work- 
ing classes,” but that the riot was justified by some 
of the ordinarily respectable dailies, including nearly 
all of the Ministerial press. The Evening Standard, 
the Times, the St. James Gazette, the Standard, the 
Western Morning News declared that “the seething 
mass of people, hooting and groaning, shaking their 
fists, sticks and umbrellas,” was a “proof that the 
government had the hearty support of the people,” 
that «Londoners were becoming very impatient of 
the professional advocates of peace.” According to 
the Standard, « The throng was a respectable and rep- 
resentative one: indeed, the rowdy element was con- 
spicuously absent.” The three conscienceless papers 
which brought on the ruftianism, the Ma//, the Sun 
and the Evening News, declared that + it was a great 
day for the United Services.” a great and stirring 
Imperialistic demonstration,” that * London is unani- 
mous in its imperial patriotism.” 

This exhibition of coarse mob ruffianism, even 
though on a scale rarely surpassed anywhere, and 
upheld by so many journals, is not proof that England 
is lost to all sense of decency and right; but it is 
proof that the degrading and barbarizing influences 
of militarism and imperialism have got a much deeper 
and deadlier hold on Englishmen and English insti- 
tutions than is generally supposed. When a great 
paper like the Standard can coolly describe a mob 
which is shouting * Drown ’em!” and from which 
arises “a growl as from a cage of wild beasts,” as “a 
respectable and representative throng,” it is not ex- 
aggerating to say that English civilization is harbor- 
ing to its own hurt an exceedingly dangerous foe. It 
is true, as Concord argues, that no recognized repre- 
sentative of the national life has spoken such words 
as those uttered by newspapers on this occasion. But 
John Morley, Herbert Spencer, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Bishop of 
Hereford, Dr. Clifford, and others whom it mentions 
and does not mention, have not, with all their elo- 
quence and common sense, been able to keep English 


journalism from descending in this instance to a depth 


of shamelessness which would be no credit to the 
lowest sort of French boulevard journalism. 

All these right-minded men together have just now 
less influence in controlling and directing the national 
life than the single man Joseph Chamberlain. His 
imperialist policy has its halter around the neck of 
the whole nation, and even the unwilling are march- 
ing helplessly after him. The classes of men whom 
he represents, as Mr. Pratt says, « through a power- 
ful section of the press, teach the nation to glory in 
the subjugation of weak and defenseless races,” that 
British wealth may be increased by robbing them of 
their lands. We do not wonder that Mr. Pratt adds, 
with great sadness: * Let such corruption of men’s 
minds go on for a few years, and it is easy to see how 
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soon all love of justice may disappear and society 
become rotten. ‘Trafalgar Square and the incitements 
to outrage which preceded the meeting, and the utter 
disregard of ‘British fairplay,” indeed demonstrate 
how far we have entered on the path which leads to 
retribution and national decadence.” 

There is ample love of justice and moral strength 
in Great Britain to save the nation quickly from the 
gulf into which ambition of power and greed of wealth 
are hurrying her, but this better sentiment has a 
strange way of being silent before the foreign proj- 
ects of government, as if government can do no 
wrong. That is the great national weakness of 
Englishmen, as of other peoples. When the govern- 
ment has adopted a policy, however iniquitous, dis- 
cussion at once ends, consciences are hushed up, party 
differences are put away, supplies are voted, and the 
whole strength of the nation is thrown into the execu- 
tion. An unscrupulous, long-headed politician knows 
perfectly how to take advantage of this characteristic 
and hurry the nation away into an iniquitous scheme 
in which foreign and home justice sink together. 
The Trafalgar Square incident is a clear indication 
that the same sort of blind subordination to authority 
through which the nation was swept away into the 
Crimean War is again in possession of the people. 

Our friends were right in attempting to make their 
protest, and we hope they will not allow themselves 
to be silenced by the dictates of a time-serving 
prudence. It is perfectly clear that English liberty, 
as well as American liberty, is passing through a new 
and insidious peril, and the battle of right must be 
heroically waged at whatever risks to life and 
reputation. 

A Harpy Power Critic. 

A writer in the October North American Review, 
who signs himself R. M. Johnston, and before whose 
mind the Harpy scene in Virgil seems to have been 
vividly present, makes a frantic effort to persuade the 
Senate that it ought not to think of ratifying the 
doings of the Hague Conference. The Arbitration 
Convention agreed upon he styles “a piece of egregious 
folly,” which requires us to “sacrifice on the altar of 
international brotherhood the long cherished traditions 
of our foreign policy.” If this Convention is ratified 
we shall lose our independence and be forever after- 
wards in “the clutch of the Harpy powers.” 

The proofs which he adduces are profoundly origi- 
nal. The eminent men of the Conference consciously 
played a huge farce. Having nothing else to do, and 
fearing that they would be overwhelmed with obliquy 
by the “ millennium-seekers ” unless they attempted 
something, they fell eagerly upon the subject of 
arbitration. If Mr. Johnston had been at The Hague 
he never could have conjured up, even out of his ex- 
traordinary brain, such an utterly groundless charge 
against as serious a body of public men as ever assem- 


bled. His second count is that arbitration fell upon 
the delegates and forced them in spite of themselves 
to give it a hearing. Arbitration schemes “ poured ” 
in upon the hapless men and overwhelmed them. 
Now, there were just four schemes all told, and that 
of Italy was only an amendment to the Russian. 
How four schemes could “ pour” surpasses compre- 
hension. But Mr. Johnston considers four schemes 
a “plethora of solutions.” 

His next contention is that Mr. Stead, with his 
“big drum of universal peace,” now got after the 
delegates, who had by this time “lost their heads,” 
and “banged” at them so “distractedly” that he 
succeeded in * beautifully stampeding” them. This 
is really too hard on Mr. Stead, * banger” though he 
may be. We saw him often at The Hague, but not 
once did we find him cutting any such capers as Mr. 
Johnston’s lively brain imagines. Mr. Stead, he says, 
was aided in stampeding the innocent delegates by 
“all the liberal ladies of the world, assembled in their 
thousands at The Hague, calling the delegates 
‘dears. Aside from tourists, who scarcely pricked 
up their ears at the Conference, and a few wives and 
daughters of delegates, there were just twelve liberal 
ladies from abroad assembled there. Two of these 
were Quaker ladies who came over from England * in 
thousands ~ and remained two days “ buzzing around 
like bees.” Not over five or six ladies remained dur- 
ing the Conference or had anything whatever to say 
to the delegates. 

In spite of all this “« banging ” and « dear” influence 
of Mr. Stead and the liberal women, Mr. Johnston 
declares that the arbitration schemes must have failed 
from discord among themselves if kind old Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, “with his engaging, genial diplomacy,” 
had not after a time joined in the fray. But Sir Julian 
was in the ring the very first with what Mr. Johnston 
courteously calls his little + boiled down scheme,” 
with its “ poisonous ingredients,” which this alarmist 
thinks is to put his beloved America to sleep. 

Mr. Johnston further argues that, notwithstanding 
the serious utterances of our government and people, 
the United States had no particular interest in the 
Conference, not even in the matter of arbitration, but 
simply consented to its consideration out of courtesy 
to Russia; therefore the Senate should reject the 
Convention. Especially should this be done because 
the Convention has a loop-hole in it in which the 
Monroe Doctrine is sure to get its precious neck 
caught and suffer strangulation, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. White got inserted in the General Act of 
the Conference a declaration that nothing in the Con- 
vention should be construed as requiring the United 
States to abandon her traditional policy of non-inter- 
ference in European affairs. 

Mr. Johnston, after this pettifogging abuse, goes 
into a somewhat elaborate argument to show that, 
while the arbitration provided for in the Convention 
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is wholly voluntary, both the mediation and the com- 
missions of inquiry are fixed and binding. But an 
examination of the text of the clauses dealing with 
these subjects shows that exactly the opposite is true. 
The whole document is of a piece and the voluntary 
principle controls it throughout. The commissions 
of inquiry are simply declared to be “advisable.” 
When constituted they are to be constituted by 
special convention between the parties in dispute, or, 
failing that, according to a general plan which is laid 
down. The United States, if the Senate ratifies the 
Convention, need never have, unless it wishes to, a 
commission of this sort between itself and any other 
nation either European or American. 

The same is true of the mediation section. While 
under this the signatory powers agree in case of grave 
dispute io have recourse to the good offices or media- 
tion of one or more friendly powers, “so far as cir- 
cumstances permit,” it will always remain optional 
with any power whether its circumstances do permit 
it thus to proceed. If, under the provision that 
neutral powers may offer their good offices, any 
European powers should offer their mediation to the 
United States in case of a controversy with a Europen 
state, it would be in the power of the United States 
at any instant to declare that the circumstances did 
not permit, or that the basis of agreement proposed 
was not acceptable. The mediating powers would 
then be bound by the Convention (Article 5) to stop, 
as it is provided that the réle of mediator shall cease 
at that instant, and that the good offices or mediation 
shall have “no obligatory force.” 

We have wondered, on reading Mr. Johnston’s 
article a second time, whether the whole production 
was not intended to be a huge piece of sarcasm. If 
not, then his intense chauvinistic dislike of inter- 
national fellowship and his determination that the 
United States shall go her way among the nations 
according to her own arbitrary will, setting up her 
own standards of judgment and making war on whom 
she pleases, without any friendly consultation or 
codperation with other powers, have led him recklessly 
to make a special plea against the Hague Convention, 
for which not the shadow of a ground is found in the 
document itself. Mr. Johnston cannot find words 
strong enough to express his unutterable contempt 
for the “ Harpy powers” of Europe. The United 
States is so supremely and immaculately good that 
she must keep her skirts clear of them all,— abso- 
lutely all except England, whom earlier in his article 
he also put among the « Harpy powers,” and whose first 
delegate at The Hague he ranked as a silly and adroit 
old sorcerer, mixing “ poisonous ” political drugs with 
which to conjure away our liberties. So intent is he 
on his hunt for destructive arguments that he insults 
not only all Europe, but also the intelligence and 
honesty of our own delegates at The Hague, and in 
fact of the government and the whole nation. 
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If we had any fears that the Senate would not 
ratify the Hague Convention, we should feel tempted 
to ask the North American Review for the privilege 
of reprinting the Johnston article for special circu- 
lation among Senators. Nothing could be found more 
fitting to convince them that the Arbitration Conven- 
tion is an able, wise and safe arrangement, destined 
to bring great honor to the United States and great 
and lasting blessings to the whole world. 


The Transvaal War. 


The storm has at last burst which is to desolate 
South Africa. It became clear months ago, from the 
disposition manifested on both sides, that all efforts 
to secure a pacific solution were practically sure to 
end in failure. England, or rather the official man- 
agers of the English end of the controversy, pressed 
unreasonable demands which it was certain the Boers 
would not accept. On the other side, though conces- 
sion after concession had been made and arbitration 
urged, there was an invincible determination not to 
yield to these imperialistic demands, at least the most 
exacting of them. 

The ultimatum of the South African Republic, 
though it came unexpectedly, was the logical out- 
come of the situation. The independent spirit of the 
Boers, knowing as they did the intention of it all, 
could not brook England’s great war preparation and 
the hurrying of troops to the border. Hostilities be- 
gan almost immediately after the time of the ultima- 
tum expired. The Orange Free State immediately 
threw in its lot with its sister republic, and the two 
little states at once turned their arms against one of 
the great powers of the world. We are sorry the 
Transvaal government did not refrain from taking 
this hazardous and possibly ruinous step. We are 
much more deeply pained that Great Britain has pro- 
ceeded in such a high-handed way that it is im- 
possible not to consider her the chief guilty cause of 
the crime against civilization which this war must be 
regarded. But it is too late to indulge in these 
reflections. 

The fighting so far, pushed by the Boers with terrible 
earnestness, has been such as to indicate that the 
struggle will be a_ fierce, deadly one. Neither 
side will spare life or money. For months to come 
South Africa is to hear of nothing but war and 
rumors of war, of battles and sieges, of victories and 
retreats. Britons and Boers alike, laying aside their 
humanity, are to long for nothing but each other's 
blood, are to rush savagely upon each other like 
senseless beasts, shooting and shelling and stabbing 
each other to death. The hills and valleys, which 
God made for peace and prosperity, are to ring with 
the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry, with 
the fierce battle yell and the delirious shouts of vie- 
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tory, with the bitter blasphemies of despair and the 
groans of the wounded and dying. All business sus- 
pended, railroads torn up, cities bombarded, houses 
wrecked and burned, women and children ruthlessly 
driven from home, the country everywhere desolated ! 
The flower of the Dutch population will in all prob- 
ability be swept away. The British forces, whatever 
the outcome of the struggle may be, will be fearfully 
cut to pieces, and more hearts than the Queen's will 
bleed at the cruel losses. New burdens of taxation 
will be laid on the people. Deadly race hatred will 
be engendered which no one now living will see pass 
away. It is a spectacle to drive one into the darkest 
caverns of pessimism and despair! These two 
nations are professedly Christian, reading the same 
Bible, praying to the same God, pretending to love 
and follow the same Saviour! And here they are 
madly exterminating one another, as if they had 
taken their inspiration from the altar of hell! 

What the result will be it is useless to forecast. 
Appeal has been made to brute force and cunning, 
wnd the combatants will have to abide by the results. 
The war will not decide who is right, but only who 
under the circumstances is strongest, most enduring, 
most skilful and cunning in the use of deceit and 
violence. Rather, the war has already decided that 
both are wrong, and the memory of the great sin 
which they are committing will never be effaced from 
human history. It is easy to argue that the victory 
of either side will prove a gain to civilization. But 
it is certain that the sin of both sides in going to war 
has not only inflicted for the present a ghastly wound 
upon civilization, but will leave great and serious ob- 
stacles in its way for generations to come. Civiliza- 
tion will revive in spite of the war, and South Africa 
will some day grow green again; but the time and 
treasure and lives wasted can never be recalled. 

The friends of peace will learn from this conflict 
that they must push their work wider and deeper 
into the hearts and consciences of the people. This 
is the only abiding remedy for war. The thoughts 
and dispositions of individuals and of peoples toward 
one another must be so changed that national leaders 
like those which have brought on this senseless con- 
flict will become an impossibility.“ If nations choose 
to play at war, they will always find their govern- 
ments willing to lead the game.” Ruskin means by 
this that the hearts of peoples must be so changed 
that there will be no game and no leaders. 


— 


Editorial Notes. 


Judge Day’s effort, in his letter to Con- 
gressman Watson of Columbus, ©., to 
show that the United States got its as- 
sumed title to the Philippines not by conquest, but by 
The prime thing pro- 


Judge Day's 
Letter. 


purchase, is not very successful. 
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posed by the Peace Commission at Paris to the Spanish 
commissioners was not the purchase of the islands for 
the sum of $20,000,000, or any other sum. The basis of 
the transaction was the insistence by Judge Day and his 
associates that Spain should cede the islands to the 
United States. No one knows this better than Mr. Day. 
The Spanish Commission was allowed no choice in the 
matter. 
Judge Day held the power of the United States over 
their heads, and rather than go on with the war they 


They protested with brokenness of spirit, but 


agreed to the cession and to the acceptance of the 
$20,000,000 so graciously offered as a poultice to their 
wound. 
actual seizing of the territory, but it is conquest in the 
To attempt to cover up 


This may not be conquest by the sword through 


essential meaning of the term. 
the real thing by the pretence that the title was trans- 
ferred through an open and willing sale, both parties 
acting freely, is worse than a quibble. But it is, at any 
rate, encouraging to find one of the chief actors in the 
drama openly confessing that conquest of territory is 
wrong and un-American, as multitudes of .\mericans, 
following Judge Day’s act at Paris, have said that it is 
not. We may hope that in time he will also have the 
frankness to confess that the purchase of sovereignty 
over an unwilling people, which he now holds to be a 
virtuous thing, because sanctioned by international law, 
is equally iniquitous and contrary to every principle of 
our national life. To seize a man in the wilds of Africa 
or anywhere else and make him your slave is no greater 
crime than to buy a man of your neighbor who already 
holds him in enforced servitude. 


At the Massachusetts Republican State 


Massachusetts = (Convention, held on October 6, the follow- 


= ing plank touching the war with Spain 
and that now in progress in the Philippines was 
adopted : 


“Under the treaty with Spain, the law of nations put 
upon the United States the responsibility for the peace 
and security of life and property, the well being and the 
future government of the Philippine islands; accepting 
this responsibility, it is our profound trust that the pres- 
ent hostilities can be brought to an early termination, 
and that Congress, guided by a wise and patriotic admin- 
istration, will establish and maintain in those islands, 
hitherto the home of tyrants, a government as free, as 
liberal, and as progressive as our own, in accordance 
with the sacred principles of liberty and self-government 
upon which the American republic so securely rests.” 


What is here said about the Philippine situation is en- 
Noth- 


«As free, 


tirely unworthy of Massachusetts Republicanism. 
ing could surpass it in straddling ingenuity. 
as liberal and as progressive as our own!” If that 


means anything, it means that the government to be set 


up in the Philippines shall be absolutely free and inde- 
pendent, for our own government is free from all others. 
But the makers of the platform did not mean any such 
thing. This government in the Philippines is to be 
“established and maintained” by Congress. That is, the 
Philippines are to be held by force under the sovereignty 
of the United States, and their government is to be of 
our making, not of their own. “The present hostilities 
can be brought to an early termination ~ only when the 
Filipinos abandon all pretensions to the right of freedom 
and independence, and give themselves totally up to our 
dictation. It is not surprising that this disgraceful 
straddling has been severely criticized from both sides. 
The out and out administrationists do not like it; the 
opponents of the present Philippine policy detest it. 
Why was it adopted? Because multitudes of Massachu- 
setts Republicans are known to be opposed to the cruel 
and un-American conquest which is being made of the 
Philippine people. If we are not greatly mistaken in 
the temper of these, not one of them will be enticed by 
this gauzy stratagem into voting for what they know to 
be fundamentally wrong. 


On account of the outbreak of war in 
Assembling of =South Africa, the British Parliament was 
Parliament. 
convened in extraordinary session on the 
17th ult. After the reading of the Queen’s speech, the 
House of Commons proceeded to the consideration of the 
subject of the Transvaal war. A vigorous protest was 
made against war by a few members. Even the Liberal 
leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who declared 
that his party would support the government in the 
exigency, asserted that the war had been brought on by 
the government’s errors and excessive demands. An 
amendment to the address on the Queen’s speech offered 
by Mr. John Dillon, declaring that war had been brought 
on by British interference in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal, and that even then a proposition should be 
made to the South African republic, in harmony with 
the work of the Hague Conference, received only 54 
votes in its support. The ministry was also criti- 
cized by the Earl of Kimberly, the Liberal leader in the 
House of Lords, but the party’s support was pledged to 
the government. Both parties agreed in condemning 
the Transvaal ultimatum, though a number of members 
believed that the British government was to blame for 
having brought it on. On the next day a special mes- 
sage was sent in by the Queen asking Parliament to 
provide additional means for military service. Continu- 
ing the debate on the address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech, Mr. P. J. Stanhope, a member of the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Union, moved an amendment and 


severely arraigned the conduct of the negotiations with 
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the Transvaal. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, though 
supporting the government in war measures, joined in 
the criticism of the negotiations, as did several other 
members. Mr. Harcourt asserted that British suzerainty 
over the Transvaal had been dropped in 1884, as succes- 
sive secretaries of state had held. While dissociating 
himself from the measures which had brought on the 
war, he was nevertheless ready to support the govern- 
ment in the unhappy conflict. Onthe 19th Mr, Chamber- 
lain, the great mischief-maker, made a speech in vindica- 
tion of the government’s course, nearly three hours long, 
in which he used such harsh terms of his opponents that 
he was called to order by the speaker. Sir Edward 
Clarke, a Conservative, in a brilliant speech, vigorously 
opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s positions, also maintained 
that suzerainty had been dropped in 1884, and declared 
that war under the circumstances was a crime against 
civilization. John Morley spoke in similar vein. Mr. 
Stanhope’s amendment expressing disapproval of the 
negotiations received 135 votes, among whom were 
many of the leading Liberals. On the next day a motion 
of Mr. Dillon declaring the calling out of the militia un- 
necessary received 36 votes. When the question of ap- 
propriating £10,000,000 for the war came up, Mr. Red- 
mond created an uproar by insisting that the money 
ought to be spent in Ireland. The £10,000,000 was ap- 
propriated by a vote of 271 to 32. The protest against 
the war during the four days of the discussion, though 
securing but a small vote, was a brave and intelligent 
one, such as perhaps no British government going to 
war has ever had to meet. 


Mr. de Martens, president of the Paris 


Of Exceptional = trjhunal, said, in an interview immediately 
Importance. 


after the decision was rendered : 

“Tam of opinion that this tribunal of arbitration is of 
exceptional importance, inasmuch as it is the first tri- 
bunal after the Peace Conference at The Hague. It is 
also important because it is the first tribunal of the kind 
in which certain rules of procedure have been laid down 
and communicated to counsel as obligatory, rules which 
have been adhered to throughout. These rules are the 
same as were proposed by the Russian government for 
the Conference at The Hague, and approved there in 
July. As they had been laid down by the arbitration 
tribunal in January, they were applied long before the 
Convention at The Hague took them into consideration. 

“ Another point of great importance is that ever since 
1873 all awards had been decided by a majority, but this 
is the first occasion where the decision was unanimous. 
Notwithstanding the great interests involved and the 
extent of the territory at stake, the boundary which is 
laid down by the judges is a line based upon justice and 
law. The judges have been actuated by a desire to es- 
tablish a compromise in a very complicated question, the 
origin of which must be looked for at the end of the 
fifteenth century.” 
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A writer in the Boston Herald, review- 
ing the volume of Mr. Bloch’s “The Fu- 
ture of War” just published by Double- 
day & McClure, gives admirable expression to the part 
which unselfishness is to play in the abolition of war. 
Mr. Bloch no doubt would agree with all this, though it 
did not fall in the line of his argument to develop this 
thought. The reviewer says: 


Enlightened 
and Unselfish. 


«All this is founded on the idea of selfishness, or, at 
best, self-interest. The author fails entirely to perceive 
that the true reason why war is becoming impossible is, 
not that people are enlightened and selfish, but that they 
are enlightened and unselfish. Civilized people have 
progressed in humanity to such an extent that they will 
not stand much longer the reversion to barbarism that 
war would entail. It is not simply that we love our- 
selves more than we did and are unwilling to suffer 
needlessly, but also that we care more about other people, 
and revolt from the idea of putting them through a vast 
amount of needless suffering. It is undoubtedly true, 
as Mr. de Bloch says, that the development of the busi- 
ness relations of the world has gained the ascendancy of 
the pugnacious spirit; but it is also true that humanita- 
rian motives have advanced immensely, and their influ- 
ence is steadily and rapidly increasing to the point where 
the idea of causing the bloodshed which war entails will 
not be willingly entertained. The soldier is going down, 
as Mr. de Bloch says, but the human being, as well as 
the economist, is going up, and all the facts and phases 
which the author of this book brings together are only 
by comparison slight causes which will assist in bringing 
about the final result.” 


Delegates from different parts of the 
Anti-Imperialist pation met in an Anti-Imperialist Confer- 
sittin ence in Chicago on the 17th and 18th of 
October. Prominent among the speakers were J. Ster- 
ling Morton, Carl Schurz, Bourke Cockran, J. J. Lentz, 
Herbert Myrick of Springfield, Mass. Rev. Herbert 
S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, George C. Mercer of Philadel- 
phia, Prof. Paul Shorey and Prof. A. H. Tolman of 
Chicago University, etc. Letters were sent by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, Edwin D. Mead and others. The 
address by Carl Schurz was a masterly treatment of the 
great problem—the one question—now before the 
American people. A declaration of principles was 
unanimously adopted. This declaration denounced the 
policy of imperialism as hostile to liberty, unconstitu- 
tional and tending to militarism. The policy of the 
present administration was condemned and the cessation 
of the Philippine war demanded. The codperation of 
“all men and women who remain loyal to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States” was invited to assist in the defeat of any person 
or party that stands for the forcible subjugation of any 
people,” “to oppose the reélection of all who, in the 
White House or in Congress, betray American liberty in 


the pursuit of American ends.” The Conference re- 
sulted in the organization of a national Anti-Imperialist 
League. Branches of the League are to be organized in 
all parts of the nation. The Boston League, which has 
heretofore done the chief part of the anti-imperialist 
propaganda, is hereafter to be a branch of the National 
League. Hon. George S. Boutwell of Boston is presi- 
dent of the National League, and Mr. Edwin Burritt 
Smith of Chicago chairman of the executive committee. 


The Sultan of Turkey has issued an im- 
perial irade ordering the rebuilding and re- 
pairing, with the assistance of the govern- 
ment, of the churches, monasteries and schools which 
were destroyed during the Armenian massacres. The 
edict also orders to be paid sums due to officials or the 
families of officials who were killed or driven out. The 
irade pardons fifty-four prisoners, and changes to im- 
prisonment for life the sentences of twenty-four who had 
been condemned to death. It is a good day when 
Turkey repents. We shall be glad if the sequel proves 
that there is a sincere disposition in the Porte to make 
reparation for the past and to abandon the dire system 
which has been fruitful of so much repression and woe 
throughout the Ottoman dominions. Even if the repent- 
ance is only for political reasons, it ought to be wel- 
comed. It must have become clear to the Turkish 
government, during the Hague Peace Conference, that 
there could be no real friendship between Constantinople 
and the rest of Europe so long as the régime of tryanny 
and massacre continued. It will be difficult for the 
civilized world to put any confidence in these new pro- 


Turkish 
Restitution. 


fessions, unless their sincerity be justified by years of 
‘““works meet for repentance.” But it is Christian to 
forgive, and if the heart of Turkey should prove to be 
changed, all Christian people ought to meet her gener- 
ously rather than to long for the final judgments to fall 
upon her which cannot have been far away. There is 
nothing sadder in history than to see a people, no matter 
what, go out in darkness and ruin because of wickedness 
and crime. It is the multiplication, by thousands and 
millions, of individual ruin. 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
Annual Meeting tional Peace Bureau took place at Berne, 
Peace Bureau. 
Switzerland, September 22 and 23. Rep- 
resentatives were present from forty-six peace societies. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. Fredrik Bajer of 
Denmark, president of the Bureau, Honorary secretary, 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, read a most interesting report on 
the occurrences of the year in relation to peace and war. 
The report treated the subject of the Hague Conference, 
the Peace Crusade, the new cases of international arbi- 
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tration, the relations of Russia and Great Britain in the 
East, the Fashoda affair, the Philippine war (“the most 
painful of the events of the period under consideratign”), 
and the Transvaal difficulty. After an earnest discussion 
of the Transvaal question, telegrams were sent both to 
Queen Victoria and to President Kriiger, imploring a 
pacific arrangement of the controversy. A strong ad- 
dress was also adopted and sent to Lord Salisbury and 
the other British A resolution asking that 
the signatory powers of the Hague Conference might 
offer their good offices or mediation in the Transvaal 
difficulty was sent to the public press of the different 
countries. After an of the text of the 
Hague Conventions, it was decided to send a circular to 


ministers. 


examination 


the peace societies in the different countries encouraging 
them to do what they can to secure the ratification of 
these Conventions, to secure the adherence of the non- 
signatory powers, and the negotiation of special treaties 
of obligatory arbitration. A provisional program was 
drawn up for the Ninth Universal Peace Congress to 
The 


number of members of the commission (board of di- 


meet in Paris on the 30th of September next year. 
was raised from nineteen to 
of the old 
elected and seven new ones were appointed ; namely, Dr. 
W. Evans Darby of London, Mr. Gaston Moch of Paris, 
Mr. Francois Kemény of Budapest, Mr. Baart de la Faille 
of The Hague, Mr. Giretti of Torre Pellice, Italy, Mr. 
Henri Morel and Dr. Stein of Berne. 


rectors) of the Bureau 


twenty-six. Seventeen members were re- 


Mr. Robert J. Sturdee writes as follows in the 


Wasted 


London /lera// of Peace of the enormous waste 
Genius. 


and loss of thought and genius in the production 
of modern instruments of war: 


“The amount of thought and ingenuity which the in- 
struments of modern warfare have required to produce 
them is almost incomprehensible. Take the ordinary 
magazine rifle, a weapon of wonderful mechanism, one 
which has needed to have much brain power expended 
in its production, and this solely for the purpose of de- 
stroying human life when a fitting opportunity offers 
itself. Consider the quick-firing and other guns, the 
shells and torpedoes. Those who understand the last 
will fully appreciate the genius which produced the tor- 
pedo, if they do not appreciate the torpedo itself. The 
government dockyards are a marvelous illustration of 
what time and thought can produce. Where can we 
find a better summary of the wonderful achievements of 
the inventive power of science than in the consideration 
of an ironclad in all its details? So strange and amazing 
do they appear to us that they are almost beyond com- 
prehension. Enormous armaments have utilized enor- 


mous genius in their production; and a proof that that 
genius is wasted lies in the fact that these are soon de- 
stroyed in times of war, and in times of peace they soon 
become out of date and finally obsolete; after which 
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they are sold for a price ridiculously small in comparison 
with what they cost. The men who invented these in- 
struments for wholesale slaughter undoubtedly possessed 
great genius. They used the power they were masters 
of in the best way for personal gain, but the world has 
gained nothing —it has lost much. Why, then, were 
these things invented? The demand created the supply. 
It was profitable for the inventors to turn their attention 
to the creation of those things which the nations were 
frantic to possess. If instruments of war were not de- 
manded they would not supply them, but would produce 
other and useful and beneficial things. Of course, the 
genius of these men was of a particular kind, but no one 
could believe that they were born with a proclivity to 
invent murderous instruments only. If there were no 
such thing as war they would have directed their talents 
to the invention of things that perhaps would have been 
of the greatest service to mankind. These we might 
have possessed had we not demanded the absurd engines 
of destruction instead, thereby losing not only benefits 
we might have had, but also the genius that could have 
produced them. Might they not also have produced the 
means of saving life instead of destroying it? Their un- 
rivaled genius has been employed in perpetuating and 
making more terrible a relic of barbarism instead of ad- 
vancing civilization. Our descendants will one day mar- 
vel at our tolerating such a system in the same way as 
we wonder how our ancestors could have tolerated many 
follies which we have seen and expelled.” 


The seventeenth annual Indian Conference 
A Vanishing was held at Lake Mohonk during the second 
Proviem. week in October. Mr. Albert K. Smiley’s 
entertainment of the Conference was as regal as ever, 
and the Mohonk lake, woods and mountains repeated 
their captivation of all the guests in usual October 
fashion. The attendance was less than usual on account 
of the international religious councils and conferences 
meeting about the same time, but the interest suffered 
little on this account. The Indian schools and agencies 
were well represented and the active friends of the 
Indians were present in good numbers. The Conference 
was presided over by Dr. Merrill E. Gates, who is now 
the general secretary of the Indian Commission. Others 
present were Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones, Ex- 
Senator Dawes, Mr. Herbert Welsh, secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, Darwin R. James, Miss Sibyl 
Carter, etc. Miss Carter’s story of the “ Smiley Pottery ” 
enterprise, which seeks to do for Indian men what the 
lace manufacturing is doing for the women, created so 
much interest that $2,000 was subscribed on the spot for 
carrying it on. Commissioner Jones’ report showed 
that, though there are weak spots in some of the agen- 
cies, the nation’s care of the Indians was never more 
satisfactory than at the present time. After having 
done so much in the earlier years of its existence to 
make successful the “peace policy” of treating the 
Indians, the Conference in later years has devoted itself 
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to such methods of dealing with them on the part of the 
governmert as will most speedily break up the reserva- 
tions, the tribal systems, and turn the Indians into full 
citizens. So much success is attending these efforts, and 
the Indians are prospering so well under the new 
methods, that Dr. Gates in his opening address charac- 
terized the whole Indian question as a “ vanishing 
problem.” 


Under the title of “Our Red Brothers,” 
yy cae John C. Winston & Co. of Philadelphia 
‘have published an interesting volume of 366 
pages, by Lawrie Tatum of Springdale, Ia., treating of 
the peace policy of President Grant in dealing with the 
Indians. The book also gives many interesting and in- 
structive events in the life of the author while he was in 
the Indian country, among the Kiowas, Comanches and 
Wichitas. Lawrie Tatum was one of the original nine 
Indian agents from among the Friends appointed by the 
government in 1869, when the then new peace policy, 
which had been recommended by the Friends, was 
adopted and put into practice. He was one of the most 
successful of the agents in dealing with the red men 
during the ten years while the Friends were in official 
connection with the Indian department of the govern- 
ment. The work done by the Friends in these ten years 
put the treatment of the Indians on an entirely new 
plane, and the policy inaugurated by them, though not 
always faithfully adhered to, has never been abandoned, 
and the results in the civilization of the Indians have 
been very marked. Indian wars have been but little 
known since. Those interested in the study of Indian 
history, not only during this transition period, but since, 
will find Lawrie Tatum’s book a most valuable aid. The 
book is illustrated with a portrait of the author and with 
fifteen other illustrations. 


One of the important international 
International Com- events of the past month was the Inter- 
mercial Congress. 
national Commercial Congress at Phila- 
delphia. Four hundred delegates were present from 
different countries, twenty of them officially representing 
as many nations, and the rest representing commercial 
bodies. The audiences were large, being estimated at 
nearly four thousand. There was much expression of 
international goodwill in the opening addresses by dele- 
gates from various countries. Ex-Speaker Reed pre- 
sided the second day and gave strong expression to the 
oneness of humanity and the community of human in- 
terests. The same thought was emphasized by the 
Chinese ambassador at Washington, Wu Ting Fang. 
Strong addresses on commercial relations were made, 
prominent among which were those of ex-Governor 


Stone and Mr. Sternburgh of Pennsylvania. These and 
other addresses showed the drift of public sentiment 
toward greater freedom of international trade and closer 
commercial relations between different countries. Next 
to religion, commerce, if it is carried on in a clean and 
fraternal way, is the great civilizer. Such congresses as 
that at Philadelphia are among the most encouraging 
signs of the realization of the brotherhood of the world. 


Mrs. Ruth II. Spray, the efficient and earnest 
Work in superintendent of the peace department of the 
Colorado. Colorado W. C.T. U., has succeeded in creating 
much interest in the cause of peace in her state. Her 
annual report, read at the State Convention of the 
W.C. T. U. on September 22, was published in full in 
the October number of the W. (. 7. U. Messenger, 
Highlands, Colorado. The report shows that much 
good work was done by the local superintendents in 
different parts of the state,in the way of securing the 
preparation of peace sermons, Bible readings, essays in 
schools, children’s Sunday school programs, mothers’ 
meetings, articles in the newspapers, etc. Mrs. Spray 
distributed, or had distributed, many thousand pages of 
peace literature. Petitions were circulated by her ask- 
ing the President to take measures to stop the war in 
the Philippines. These petitions were, though not 
largely, yet influentially signed. Many of those who 
refused to sign afterwards expressed regret that they 
had not done so. Speaking of this effort Mrs. Spray 
says: “ Wherever that anti-war petition found lodgment, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, it proved a great agi- 
tator. And that is after all the thing most needed in 
our department of peace and arbitration. So many 
people have never thought on these lines. What we 
peace advocates wish more than all else is that you 
investigate this subject for yourselves.” Speaking of the 
unpopularity of the department she says: “My depart- 
ment unpopular? I cannot doubt it. And yet why 
should it be? Do you know, my dear sisters, that the 
great world’s conference held at The Hague last sum- 
mer is the only conference to which all the great powers 
ever sent delegates? And the object of that world’s 
conference was wholly, yes exclusively, in the interests 
of the subject of my department — no, not my depart- 
ment, but our department, which is as world-wide as our 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” She further 
says: “It is not any particular war alone, but all war, 
that the W. C. T. U. is fighting in its peaceful way.” 
Alluding to the vast amounts of beer and whiskey which 
this country is now shipping to the Philippines, Mrs. 
Spray declares (and every sane woman and man in the 
nation wiil agree with the utterance) that “ We cannot 
give sanction to methods of civilization which would 
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shoot down one-half the inhabitants of those benighted 
islands, while we make the other half too drunk to bury 
their comrades.” 


We have received from Senator Des- 
Senator Descamps’ camps of Belgium, chairman of the 
— Arbitration Drafting Committee of the 
Hague Conference, a copy of the report of his committee 
made to the Conference. It is a beautifully printed, 
large folio pamphlet of one hundred pages. It contains 
the “Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes,” with the exposition of the different 
articles made by Senator Descamps in his report. This 
exposition, as the president of the Conference said when 
he heard it, is a most valuable commentary on the most 
important document ever drafted by an international 
conference. It explains the meaning, purpose and scope 
of the articles as they were developed during the days 
and weeks of discussion in committee. The pamphlet 
contains also the proposals submitted to the Conference 
by Russia, the rules of procedure of the Anglo-Venezue- 
lan tribunal submitted by Mr. de Martens, the British 
proposals, the American proposals, and the amendment 
to the Russian proposals submitted by Count Nigra of 
the Italian delegation. It includes also an important 
document on mediation and arbitration drawn up by Mr. 
Descamps at the request of the Arbitration Commission 
of the Conference. This document contains the prin- 
ciples of international law governing mediation and ar- 
bitration in a general way, and also a list of the special 
commercial and other treaties into which an arbitral 
clause has been introduced. 


Brevities. 


: The Doubleday & McClure Co. of New York 
have published a translation of the sixth and last volume 
of J. S. Bloch’s great work on “ The Future of War in its 
Technical, Economical and Political Relations.” It has 
a preface by W. T. Stead. Price, $2.00. 

. . The estimates for the navy for the next fiscal 

year, which will be submitted to Congress this winter, 
amount to over $75,000,000, or nearly fifty per cent. 
greater than the expenses for the present year. 
‘ Senator Hoar, on his recent return from England, 
when asked what the opinion of Englishmen regarding 
the Philippine policy of the United States is, replied: 
“They are laughing in their sleeves about us.” 

. . “Come forth out of thy royal chamber, O Prince 
of Peace! O Prince of all the kings of the earth, put on 
the visible robes of thy majesty, take up the unlimited 
scepter which thy Father hath bequeathed to thee! For 
now the church, thy bride, is calling thee, and all the 
turbulent, warring nations of the world sigh for peace, 
and sigh to be redeemed.”— Milton. 

The Filipinos have a horror of intoxicating bever- 


ages, and have not allowed the sale of them in their 
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towns. Since its occupancy by the United States forces, 
Manila has become a rum-hole with more than four 
hundred saloons. “Is this the civilization you bring? 

asked a cultured native of an American. But the war 
“ civilizers ” swallow all this side-iniquity without a blush. 

. . The secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, was reélected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the International Peace Bureau at 
the annual meeting held at Berne on the twenty-second 
of September. 

; The Dutch Union for Peace and the Freedom of 
International Commerce, which has seven hundred mem- 
bers in Holland, has just elected Henri Dunant, founder 
of the work of the Red Cross, its honorary president. 
The French artillery of to-day is held by compe- 
tent authorities to be at least one hundred and sixteen 
times as deadly as the batteries which went into action 
in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 
; Negotiations are again in progress for the settle- 
ment of the Samoan trouble. This time there is talk 
of dividing the islands between the United States, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, as the only solution of the 
pr oblem. 

. . More than five thousand horses and mules have 
been, or are soon to be, shipped to Manila for service in 
the United Statesarmy. Nearly twenty thousand horses 
are in process of shipment to South Africa for the use 
of the English against the Boers. 

A A young American sportsman recently shot a 
deer in the Adirondacks with a dum-dum, or soft-nosed 
bullet. The orifice where the bullet entered was the 
size of his little finger; where it came out, as big as his 
two fists. He says he felt like a criminal when he saw 
it. Every Englishman who puts that kind of a hoie 
through a Boer will feel himself a glorious hero! Will he? 


. Pension Commissioner Evans has made the state- 
ment that twenty thousand claims for pensions on ac- 
count of the Spanish War have already been filed in his 
office. Forty thousand soldiers were engaged in actual 
service in the war. Hence, either one-half of them were 
killed or permanently disabled, or else the claims filed 
with Commissioner Evans represent an appalling amount 
of lying and deceit. What may we expect from the 
Philippine War? 

.. + The Peacemaker (Philadelphia) for September 
and October contains an extended and interesting ac- 
count of the Mystic Peace Convention held at the last of 
August. It gives the annual address of the president, 
Alfred H. Love, the annual report of the Universal Peace 
Union, and digests of the addresses of Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Dr. W. Evans Darby, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Dr. S. F, Hershey, Gamaliel Bradford and others. 


“= “Our country is the world, our countrymen all 
mankind. We love the land of our nativity only as we 
love all other lands. The interests, rights and liberties 
of American citizens are no more dear to us than are 
those of the whole human race.”— Boston Peace Con- 
vention, 1838. 

; “Brute courage is a drug. Men who hold life 
cheap and hesitate not to face the cannon’s mouth, who 
lead a forlorn hope to blockade an enemy’s harbor, who 
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swim rivers under deadly fire, swarm in battalions.”— 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

‘ The Morning Star, Boston, is one of the weekly 
religious journals which are true to the cause of the 
Master’s kingdom of peace, in foul weather and fair. 

The able address by Dr. Mackennal of Bowdon, 
England, delivered before the recent International Con- 
gregational Council and published in the October Apvo- 
CATE OF PEacr, we have put into pamphlet form and 
can furnish at $1.50 per hundred prepaid. 

“ We utter our protest against all war and blood- 
shed. We hail with joy the results of the World’s 
Peace Conference as “J the first step towards universal 
peace.”— Colorado W. C. T. U. 

Count Savaviell, Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has delayed his departure from Paris on account 
of the situation in South Africa. France and Russia are 
said to be watching with interest the developments in 
that region. 

F A new organizatien called the American League, 
of which Mr. Bolton Hall of New York is temporary 
secretary, has been formed for the purpose of opposing 
the growing military spirit in the United States. Many 
well-known public men are among the adherents. 

; “The use of force in the extension of American 
institutions presents an inconsistency whose evil and 
dangerous tendency ought to be apparent to all who 
love these institutions and understand their motives and 
purposes.”— Grover Cleveland. 

. Boston’s demonstration in honor of Admiral 

Dew ey for two days cost the state and city governments 
and the people over $1,000,000. The saloons did a much 
more thriving business than the hotels. 
. .. The revolution in Venezuela has succeeded, 
President Andrade has been driven from the capital. 
General Castro, leader of the insurgents has entered Car- 
acas. A new constitution will be drawn and General 
Castro made provisionally president. 

Great satisfaction has been occasioned throughout 
Russian Poland by the concessions made by the Russian 
Governor-General of Poland in allowing more instruction 
in the Polish language. 

R “If you deal fairly with other people, all the people 
on the four seas are your friends and _ brothers.”— Con- 
Sucius. 

; All the leading peace organizations of Europe 
have made earnest and repeated efforts to induce Great 
Britain and the Transvaal to settle their dispute by 
peaceful methods. 

- “Christianity has nothing to gain in foreign lands 
if its presence is secured there by the policy of a govern- 
ment whose methods are essentially imperialistic. The 
proof of this is furnished by the incontestable fact that 
the success of American missions in alien lands without 
annexation or colonization has been more remarkable 
among the natives than those that have been backed by 


the prestige of imperialism.”— Dr. George C. Lorimer. 
, The expenses of the government for the first two 
months of the current fiscal year were $102,969,090.3 
of which $81,902,600.52, or 
army, navy and pensions, 


about four-fifths, went Sor 
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. . The extent to which England has become mili- 
tarized is shown by the fact that twenty-five thousand 
reserves were brought into service and fully equipped in 
about six days. 


. . . The British admiralty has “chartered” sixty- 
seven transatlantic steamers to convey troops and sup- 
plies to South Africa. In consequence, transatlantic 
freight from the American seaboard has gone up in cost 
about fifty per cent. 


The Progress of Arbitration. 


BY HON. WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS, 


Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


Arbitration, arbitratio, is a word which seems to have 
an equivalent, more or less exact, in every written 
language; and the thing indicated by it is probably 
known, in some form or other, to all peoples, whether 
savage or civilized. At any rate, it is safe to assume 
that the principle of optional arbitration, as applied in 
the settlement of personal differences, is as old as the 
oldest civilization; and the probabilities are that it is 
very much older; for, in the progress of society, a con- 
siderable length of time must have elapsed, after the 
ideas of property and exclusive rights of individuals had 
arisen in the minds of men, before any compulsory sys- 
tem of distributive justice was established. During 
that unsettled period there must have arisen many dis- 
putes involving the right of person and property; and 
such of these as were not appealed to arms must have 
been settled in one of three ways. Some of them may 
have been terminated by mutual agreement between the 
parties themselves; a larger number may have been ad- 
justed through the intervention of friends; but the 
greater portion of them were doubtless referred to the 
decision of some indifferent person or persons in whose 
superior wisdom and equity both disputants confided — 
that is to say, to arbitration. 

The practice of arbitration or reference is therefore 
coeval with the earliest dawn of civilization. It was the 
ancestor of law courts and the harbinger of our modern 
jury system. Of course its exact origin is unknown; 
for, like the old English common law of which it is a 
part, it reaches back through the traditions and mists of 
ages to a time quite beyond the memory of man. 

in its more modern and complex form, as exemplified 
in the judicial systems of all civilized peoples, arbitration 
has been defined as “an adjudication by private persons, 
appointed to decide a matter or matters in controversy 
on a formal reference made to them for that purpose.” 
There are, then, three cardinal points of difference be- 
tween a modern tribunal of arbitration and a modern 
court of law. 

First, the arbitrators are “private persons.” They 
hold no commission from the state, and represent no 
sovereign power. They cannot, therefore, compel at- 
tendance nor impose pains and penalties for contempt. 
Their authority is revokable by the will of either party 
at any time before the award; and after their award is 
made, their functions cease by limitation. They cannot, 
therefore, revise their own decisions, nor can the case be 
re-opened except by a new agreement. 
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In the second place, the proceedings before a tribunal 
of arbitration, unlike those in a law court, are governed 
by rules previously agreed upon, or by the arbitrators 
themselves when so authorized, rather than by statutes 
and judicial precedents. There are no technical plead- 
ings and no special forms. In a law court a mere tech- 
nical error may indefinitely delay or even wholly defeat 
the ends of justice; but in a court of arbitration the liti- 
gant may state every circumstance connected with his 
case without apprehension of failure through ignorance 
of form. Again, an action at law can seldom decide 
more than a single issue, and one law suit often becomes 
the fruitful source of others; but a court of arbitration 
may, and generally does, decide upon all collateral issues. 
It may set one claim or injury against another, and pro- 
nounce such a sentence as will put an end to all disputes 
between the parties. It is not essential, therefore, that 
an arbitrator should be a member of the legal profession. 
It is generally desirable that he should have some knowl- 
edge of the law, but this is not essential. His only 
necessary qualification is that he be the choice of the 
contending parties. 

Finally, the award of an arbitral tribunal, unlike the 
sentence of a law court, generally has no force behind it 
other than asense of honor or the fear of public opinion ; 
or, perhaps I would better say, this was once the case, 
for the exceptions are so numerous that they have be- 
come the rule. They occur where the reference is had 
at the suggestion or by order of some court of law, in 
which case the award has some form of legal sanction. 
Even by the common law an award properly made is 
obligatory ; and in modern practice, both in England 
and the United States, as also in some other countries, 
there are now so many indirect ways of enforcing an 
award that, generally speaking, it may be said to have 
legal sanction. 

Paradoxical, then, as it may seem, there is such a 
thing as compulsory arbitration. It crept into the Eng- 
lish system of jurisprudence more than three centuries 
ago; and by a long series of statutes, beginning under 
the reign of William III. and extending down to the 
present time, the cases that may or must be referred to 
arbitration have been so multiplied that their bare enu- 
meration would be too tedious to be attempted here; in 
fact, all cases are now referable save only such as arise 
out of the administration of the criminal law, or out of 
agreements and transactions against public policy ; and 
even in some of these, where there is a remedy by civil 
action as well as by indictment, a reference of the mat- 
ter in dispute, and the award made upon it, have been 
sustained by the courts. 

The same general principle permeates our American 
jurisprudence. The old English common law, and the 
principle of arbitration as part of that law, prevailed in 
each of the original thirteen colonies; and it prevails 
still where it has not been repealed by statute; and even 
by statutory provision in some of them, as for instance 
in Pennsylvania as early as 1705, compulsory arbitration 
was extended to a class of cases hitherto unknown to the 
laws of England. By the present civil code of each of 


the forty-five states of our Federal Union, with possibly 
two or three exceptions, every matter of controversy, 
whether in suit or otherwise, may be referred to arbitra- 
tion; and in some of them, as in Pennsylvania, arbitra- 
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tion is compulsory when either party elects that method 
of adjudication. 

By the Revised Statutes of the United States all civil 
controversies are referable to arbitration; and in pagan 
and Mohammedan countries, where, by treaty stipula- 
tions, our ministers and consuls exercise judicial func- 
tions, that method of settling private disputes is often 
compulsory. 

With such a record behind it, the marvel is, not that 
the principle of arbitration should have been applied to 
international disputes, but that this application should 
have been so long delayed. It would seem that, as a 
logical sequence, international arbitration should have 
come into vogue with the birth of international law 
itself; and yet only about one hundred and sixteen 
years ago, when it was first proposed as a substitute for 
war, the idea was ridiculed ; it was thought to be imprac- 
ticable. Nevertheless, from that time forth, how steadily 
and surely has been the trend of events in that direction! 
If Robert R. Livingston, of this state, were now living, 
he would probably be surprised at the rapidity with 
which his prediction, made to General Lafayette in 17%3, 
is being fulfilled. 

When two governments disagree either as to the 
validity or the amount of a claim by one against the 
other, the natural and appropriate remedy is now gener- 
ally acknowledged to be arbitration by a mixed commis- 
sion or by an umpire; and where there are reciprocal 
claims and set-offs, it is now an established rule in the 
practice of nations to refer the whole to an arbitral com- 
mission. Even that class of international disputes which 
relate to boundaries, to the interpretation of treaties, to 
title by prescription, and to other issues involving the 
most delicate and intricate questions of public law, are 
now referred to a joint commission of jurists. 

All this has come about within the past few years. At 
the opening of the present century there had not been a 
single case of international arbitration worthy of the 
name. Since then there have been about one hundred 
and twenty, and to more than half these the United 
States has been a party; the Latin-American States 
have been parties to about twenty-seven; and Great 
Britain, as the leader of the movement in Europe, has 
been a party to about thirty-two. 

The Pan-American conference of 1890 recommended 
that arbitration be adopted as “a principle of American 
public law,” and made compulsory in all cases except in 
controversies involving national independence. Seven 
years later the proposition was advanced, by the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world, to establish a per- 
manent international court of arbitration, to which 
should be referred all disputes not involving national 
honor and independence; and when this proposition was 
embodied in a public treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, it failed of ratification by our Senate 
only because, having been hastily and unskilfully drawn, 
it was thought to be crude and defective in form. The 
principle itself was not rejected at all; it was not even 
seriously controverted. 

Twenty-four independent nations, including the Uni- 
ted States and the five great powers of Europe, are at 
this moment officially represented in a peace congress at 
The Hague. It was called at the instance of one of the 
most aggressive and warlike powers of the world; and 
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the subject of its deliberations is disarmament and the 
substitution of arbitration for war. To this end, the con- 
gress is already committed to the project of a permanent 
international tribunal, to which may be referred for 
final adjudication all differences not adjustable by or- 
dinary diplomatic methods. 

But how shall such a tribunal be established, and how 
shall its decisions be enforced? The “how” is recog- 
nized as the most difficult side of the problem; and many 
good men have considered it insolvable. 1 do not share 
that opinion. It was once thought practically impossible 
to establish a constitution of government that would har- 
moniously combine the cherished principle of local sov- 
ereignty with national solidarity; and the idea of a 
permanent interstate tribunal with jurisdiction in all dis- 
putes between citizens of different states, between the 
states themselves, and between the state and national 
governments, was thought to be visionary and impracti- 
cable. Some of our greatest statesmen adhered to this 
view as late as 1785; yet, within less than a dozen years 
thereafter, the thing was successfully accomplished ; and 
although in the exercise of its constitutional functions, 
the great interstate tribunal has repeatedly set aside leg- 
islative enactments, state and federal, its decisions have 
been uniformly respected. 

A permanent international tribunal of arbitration 
would be indeed something of a novelty. It would cer- 
tainly mark a new era in the history of civilization; and 
yet, when we come to think about it, it would be little 
more than a legitimate sequence of recent experiences, 
and the whole trend of events during the past fifty years 
has been in that direction. Such a tribunal could be es- 
tablished by treaty between two or more leading powers. 
It could be given exclusive jurisdiction in all disputes 
between those powers; and its decisions would be quite 
as binding as are the most solemn treaty obligations on 
other subjects. If a sense of honor, public convenience, 
and a wholesome dread of enlightened public opinion 
constitute, as they do, a sufficient guarantee of good 
faith in the one case, they could hardly fail to be a suffi- 
cient sanction in the other. At any rate, the advanced 
sentiment of the civilized world is now demanding the 
experiment; and this fact alone is a guarantee that an 
honest experiment would not be made in vain. 


The Doukhobors in Canada. 


The Power of Peace. 
From the Toronto Daily Globe, 

The writer of this article has just finished a tour 
among the Doukhobors settled throughout the west, and 
it is safe to say that no class of settlers has ever come to 
this part of the world who could show as good a record 
for industry and thrift as the Doukhobors, who to-day 
form a colony of over seven thousand souls, The ery 
that the government had introduced a pauper immigra- 
tion appeared at the first glance not without justifica- 
tion, for in truth these people have been deprived of 
almost the bare necessities of existence, and the unhappy 
result is apparent to the most casual onlooker; but the 
work done by these people during the last three months, 
accomplished in spite of great physical weakness and 


fever, loudly proclaims the fact that these are no paupers 
who claim the right to enroll themselves as Canadians. 
Wherever they have been life has been sustained by the 
efforts of their own hands, and the liberty of spirit that 
made them the victims of persecution has rendered them 
serfs in name only, and has kept them from sharing the 
degradation of their class in Russia. The power that 
Christianity in the truest sense has of civilizing, in our 
acceptation of the word, is made manifest in this instance. 

These people, deprived of even the few necessaries of 
life common to the children of the soil, hunted from 
pillar to post, made to herd like beasts of the field, beaten, 
ill-treated, mothers separated from their children and 
wives from their husbands, are to-day the most polite, 
orderly people it is possible to imagine. The villages 
they are building testify to the powers of organization 
and inherent orderliness of the people. The results of 
self-discipline are apparent in the people as a unit, and 
the very core of their religious convictions is self-re- 
straint. The absence of anything like noisiness or excit- 
ability strikes one the instant one moves about among 
the villages. The very children are curiously quiet and 
gentle in their mode of play, and they are miniatures of 
their elders in more than their picturesque costume. 
The quiet dignity noticeable comes from the best pos- 
sible influence, the parents having apparently little 
trouble in training their children other than by example 
of their own quiet and industrious lives. There is some- 
thing unutterably pathetic to those who live in this 
wrangling, noisy world of the nineteenth century, to see 
the women and the children of the Doukhobors quietly 
and silently bearing, with a great patience, the load that 
is laid upon their shoulders. The innate dignity of the 
women and their uncomplaining, untiring patience have 
perhaps been the reason that they have had strength 
given them to endure to the end trials that their mag- 
nificent physique could not alone have enabled them to 
withstand. 

They are a great people —that is undeniable; and 
while they are the children of the soil, they are the aris- 
tocracy of the soil, people who, to use Ruskin’s words, 
have found that “all true work is sacred, and in all good 
hand-labor there is something of divineness.” Their 
hand-labor is marvelous, from the finest embroidery to 
the building and plastering of their houses. The situa- 
tion that the majority found themselves placed in was 
one which called for decisive action, and the Doukhobor 
women, as all great-hearted women must, rose to the 
occasion, and it is to them, as it was to the great pioneer 
women of our country, that we are to look for the best 
results in the settlements of our Dominion. The men of 
each community were called upon to hire themselves 
out as farm laborers and railway navvies. The distances 
in the west are enormous, and it meant simply the exodus 
of the men from the villages, and absence that was to be 
counted by weeks or months. Then, too, in a village of 
perhaps one hundred and twenty souls, they might have 
a yoke of oxen or one pair of horses, and these were to 
plough and carry lumber for the frames of houses, and 
more than all, transport flour from a great distance to 
feed the community. The question was a grave one; 
winter comes quickly in these latitudes. But the ques- 
tion was answered by the women, who turned to and 
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helped the few men left in the village to build the houses, 
and not only trod the mortar and used their hands as 
trowels, but carted the logs, drawing them for miles 
with the aid of two simple litthke wooden wheels which 
were no bigger than those of a child’s go-cart. The 
earth for the mortar was carried on their backs in 
baskets woven of willow, or in huge platters hewn out 
of the logs: the water being carried at times for half a 
mile in two buckets, hewn like the platters out of trunks 
of trees and hung at the end of a long sapling. A deep 
trench was dug and by the edge sat a score of women 
less strong than their Spartan sisters, chopping with a 
rude hatchet hay or grass, to mix with the water in the 
trench or pit. Bucket after bucket of water was poured 
in from the primitive wooden pails, while six women 
with skirts kilted up nearly to the waists, trod the mortar 
until it was as smooth as paste. Another gang of 
women carried it in wooden troughs to the houses, 
where six or eight others plastered the logs, both inside 
and out, with the cold clay paste. The neatness of the 
work was astonishing, for while in some cases logs large 
enough to build a log house were to be found, in others 
the walls hud to be woven out of coarse willow branches, 
the upright posts alone being of suflicient strength to 
support the roof of sods (two layers), laid on with a 
neatness and precision that is seldom seen in this coun- 
try, and the walls of the houses themselves were not 
only stuffed with clay, but presented, both inside and 
out, as smooth a surface as if a trowel of a first-rate 
plasterer had been at work. In many places these 
people had neither tools nor nails, and the carpentering- 
work of the interior of the houses is a marvel of in- 
genuity. 
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Text of the Decision of the Anglo- 
Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal. 


The undersigned, by these presents, give and publish 
our decision determining and judging, touching and con- 
cerning the questions that have been submitted to us by 
said arbitration; and, in conformity with said arbitration, 
we decide, declare and pronounce definitely that the line 
of frontier of the colony of British Guiana and the 
United States of Venezuela is as follows: 

Starting on the coast at Point Playa, the frontier shall 
follow a straight line to the confluence of the Barima 
and the Maruima, thence following the thalweg of the 
latter to the source of the Corentin (otherwise called the 
Cutari) River; thence it shall proceed to the contluence 
of the Halowa and the Amakuru; thence, following the 
thalweg of the Amakuru to its source in the plain of 
Imataka; thence, in a southwesterly direction, along the 
highest ridge of the Imataka Mountains to the highest 
point of the Imataka chain, opposite the source of the 
Barima and the principal chain of the Imataka Moun- 
tains; thence, in a southeast direction, to the source of 
the Acarabisi, following the thalweg of the Acarabisi to 
the Cuyuni, the northern bank of which it shall follow in 
a westerly direction to the confluence of the Cuyuni and 
the Vanamu; thence along the thalweg of the Vanamu 


to its westernmost source; thence in a straight line to 


the summit of Mount Roraima: thence to the source of 
the Cotinga. 
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From this point the frontier shall follow the thalweg 
of the Cotinga to its confluence with the Takutu; thence 
along the thalweg of the Takutu to its source; thence in 
a straight line to the most western point of the Akarai 
Mountains, the highest ridge of which it shall follow to 
the source of the Corentin, whence it will follow the 
course of the river. 

It is stipulated that the frontier hereby delimitated 
reserves and in no way prejudices questions actually 
existing or that may hereafter arise between Great 
Britain and the Republic of Brazil, or between the Re- 
public of Brazil and Venezuela. In fixing the above de- 
limitation the arbitrators consider and decide that, in 
time of peace, the rivers Amakuru and Barima shall be 
open to navigation by the merchant shipping of all 
nations, due reserve being made with regard to equitable 
regulations and the payment of light dues and other like 
imposts, on condition that the dues levied by Venezuela 
and British Guiana on ships traversing the parts of those 
rivers owned by them respectively shall be imposed in 
accordance with the same tariff on Venezuelan and 
British vessels. These tariffs are not to exceed those of 
all other countries. The award proceeds also upon the 
condition that neither Venezuela nor British Guiana 
shall impose any customs duty on goods carried in ves- 
sels, ships or boats passing through these rivers, such 
customs being levied only on goods landed upon Vene- 
zuelan territory or on the territory of Great Britain 
respectively. 
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Temporary Alaskan Boundary. 


Secretary of State Hay and the British Chargé 
d Affuires at Washington have agreed upon a temporary 
adjustment of the Alaskan boundary question. The 
text of the modus vivendi is as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed between the governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain that the boundary 
line between Canada and the territory of Alaska in the 
region about the head of Lynn canal shall be provision- 
ally fixed without prejudice to the claims of either party 
in the permanent adjustment of the international bound- 
ary, as follows: 

“In the region of the Dalton trail, a line beginning at 
the peak west of Porcupine creek, marked on the map 
No. 10 of -the United States commission, Dec. 31, 1895, 
and on sheet No. 18 of the British commission, Dee. 31, 
1895, with the number 6500; thence running to the 
Kleenhi (or Klaheela) river, in the direction of the peak 
north of that river, marked 5020 on the aforesaid United 
States map and 5025 on the aforesaid British map ; 
thence following the high or right bank of the said 
Kleenhi river to the junction thereof with the Chilkat 
river, one and one-half miles, more or less, north of Kluk- 
wan, provided that persons proceeding to or from Poreu- 
pine creek shall be freely permitted to follow the trail 
between the said creek and the said junction of the 
rivers into and across the territory on the Canadian side 
of the temporary line wherever the trail crosses to such 
side, and, subject to such reasonable regulations for the 
protection of the revenue as the Canadian government 
may prescribe, to carry with them over such part or parts 
of the trail between the said points as may lie on the 
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Canadian side of the temporary line such goods and 
articles as they desire, without being required to pay 
any customs duties on such goods and articles, and from 
said junction to the summit of the peak east of the Chil- 
kat river, marked on the aforesaid map No. 10 of the 
United States commission with the number 5410, and on 
the map No. 17 of the aforesaid British commission with 
the number 5490. 

“On the Dyea and Skagway trails, the summits of the 
Chilkoots and White passes. 

“It is understood, as formerly set forth in communica- 
tions of the department of state of the United States, 
that the citizens who are subjects of either power found by 
this arrangement within the temporary jurisdiction of 
the other shall suffer no diminution of the rights 
and privileges which they now enjoy. 

“The government of the United States will at once ap- 
point an officer or officers in conjunction with the officer 
or officers to be named by the government of her Britan- 
nic majesty to mark the temporary line agreed upon by 
the erection of posts, stakes, or other appropriate tem- 
porary marks.” 

New Books. 

Tuer YounG Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 194 pages, with eighty-one 
illustrations. 


This finely illustrated little book for children is full 
of the beautiful spirit which characterizes all Mr. Dole’s 
writings. It is intended to teach young people “ some 
of the things which they ought to know about our coun- 
try ; things that concern every boy and girl in the nation”; 
things that “ought to make them feel very glad of our 
country,” that “should stir them all to do something to 
help make America a happier country in the twentieth 
century than it has ever been.” 


Boston : 


Tue Future or War, tts TEcunicat, Economic 
Retarions. By J. 8. Bloch. Trans- 
lated by R. C. Long, and containing a Prefatory Con- 
versation with the author by W.T. Stead. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. Cloth, 380 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is the last volume of Mr. Bloch’s great work in 
six volumes which was published in Russia in the spring 
of 1897, and has since been translated into French and 
German. The work has made a profound impression 
throughout Europe. It was said to have had much to 
do with the Czar’s issue of his famous rescript. This 
Mr. Bloch denies, and says that his own work and the 
Czar’s preparation for his rescript were only a coin- 
cidence. The coincidence, however, was a very remark- 
able one, and the Czar confessed himself powerfully 
affected by Mr. Bloch’s reasoning. The purpose of Mr. 
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Bloch’s work, which grew out of eight vears of exhaus- 
tive research with the aid of the best military experts of 
Europe, is to show that a war between any of the great 
military powers has become a_ physical impossibility. 
This he contends in all seriousness is the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from the present excessively 
armed condition of Europe. 


A war between two of the 
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great powers would be so destructive in men, so costly in 
money, and so ruinous to all the industries of the nations, 
that both nations, victor and vanquished alike, would be 
bankrupt and utterly exhausted in -itthe more than a 
year. This position he supports with technical details, 
with vast array of figures and statistics, which make one 
tremble to think of such a cataclysm as any great future 
war is likely to be. Mr. Bloch, after demonstrating, as 
he believes, that war — great war — has become a utopia, 
argues that it is utterly absurd for the nations to go on 
piling up armaments as they are doing. His work and 
his personal influence had a powerful effect in making 
the Ilague Conference fruitful in the way of the arbitra- 
tion project. It ought to be in every important library 
in the country. This volume, just published in transla- 
tion by Doubleday & McClure, contains Mr. Bloch’s 
conclusions and summaries, and will enable those who 
have not time and means to examine the whole work to 
grasp the scope and tremendous significance of the 
author’s reasoning. The preface by Mr. Stead, in which 
he gives in a graphic way a free rendering of conversa- 
tions which he has had with Mr. Bloch, serves as an ex- 
cellent commentary to the argument, and will enable 
ordinary readers much more easily to comprehend it. 
Topics for Essays or Discussions in 
Schools, Colleges, Seminaries 
or Debating Societies. 
I. Tne Cost or War. 
1. In money. 
2. In things destroyed. 
3. In the labor of men. 
4. Cost of the latest invention in steel-clad ships. 
». Cost of the best siege gun; cost of a single dis- 
charge of the same. 
6. Transportation of troops. 
7. Clothing and food of armies. 
8. Pay of officers and men. 
%. Coast fortifications — object and cost of them. 
10. Effect of modern inventions on the cost of war. 
11. War debts of the world. 


Il. Toe Waste or War. 


1. In human lives. Magazine rifles, rapid-fire cuns, 
modern shells. 

2. In human health — wounds, camp diseases, ex- 
posures, hospitals, semi-starvation in European countries 
produced by over-taxation. 

3. Waste of material wealth. 
revenues going for war purposes. 

4. Waste of talent and ingenuity. 

5. Effect of military life on the moral character of 
soldiers. 


Proportion of national 


Ill. Tae Crverry or War. 
To men. 4+. To animals. 
2. To women. 5. To prisoners. 
3. To children. 6. To enemies. 
IV. Tue WickepNess or War. 


1. The kind of character it develops in men. 
2. The vices peculiar to camps and barracks. 
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3. Temptations which arise in an enemy’s country. 
4. Disregard of property — theft. 

5. Disregard of life — homicide. 

6. Drunkenness of soldiers. 

7. Gambling by seldiers, 

8. Profanity of soldiers. 

Sabbath-breaking. 
10. Licentiousness. 


V. Ture Pireas Mave ror War. How ANSWERED ? 


1. War develops some of the highest virtues: self- 
denial, courage, truthfulness, willingness to suffer. 
2. War makes a nation manly, self-reliant and free 
from mean qualities. 
Rome in war and peace. 
France, England, Germany, America and 
other countries. 
3. War is sometimes necessary to defend a nation, 
therefore it should always be prepared for war. 
4. War proceeds from high motives: patriotism, 
religion, love of liberty, ete. 
5. Christian officers and men in armies. 
6. Nations have the same rights of self-defence as 
individuals. 
7. Self-preservation a right instinct. _How far one 
may go at its behest. 


VI. Remwepies ror War. 


1. Diplomacy. 4. Commissions of Inquiry. 
2. Negotiation. 5, Compromise. 
3. Mediation. 6. Arbitration. 


(a) What is arbitration? , 
(+) Who should the arbitrators be ? 
(c) How enforce their decision ? 
(7) Should courts of arbitration be temporary 
or permanent ? 
(©) How many international arbitrations have 
there been? 
(/') Difference between local and business arbitra- 
tions and those between governments. 
(y) Limits of arbitration. 
(4) Should arbitration be compulsory or voluntary ? 
(7) What nations have led in seeking the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration ? 
(/) Reasons why the United States should be a 
peacemaker among the nations. 
(A) The Hague Conference, its results and probable 
future influence. 
VII. Ansurpiry orn REASONABLENESS oF War. 
1. In what sense is war unreasonable ? 
2. What is its character as an arbiter? 
3. What does it decide ? 
4. What kind of force is employed in war? 
5. History of duelling. 
6. Cause of its abandonment. 
7. Belligerency the quality of the uneducated, un- 
cultivated and barbarous. 
8. Effect of progress in individual, family and national 
life on belligerency, assaults, mobs, homicides. 


VIII. Curistianiry anp War. 


1. War and the ten commandments. 
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2. War and Christ’s Advent Song of the Angels. 

3. War and our Lord’s character. 

4. War and Christ’s teachings—Sermon on the 
Mount. 

5. War and Calvary — attitude of the Cross towards 
enemies. 

6. The spirit of war and that of Gethsemane. 

7. The Spirit of the Kingdom introduced by the 
Saviour and extended by the Holy Spirit. 

8. The power of the magistrate. Rom. xiii. 4. 

9. The two swords, Luke xxii. 38. 

10. Clearing the temple. John ii. 15. 

11. John the Baptist and soldiers. Luke iii. 14. 

12. Military figures of speech employed by New Tes- 
tament writers. 2 Tim. ii. 3. 

13. Jesus came not to bring peace but a sword. 
Matt. x. 34. 

14. War and the Old Testament. 

15, The spirit of war and the Holy Spirit — antago- 
nistic. 

16. War and the reign of Christ. Rev. xi. 15. 

17. Wars and rumors of wars. Meaning of Matt. 
xxiv. 6. 

18. Punitive declarations of Christ and the Apostles 
and the book of Revelation; how reconciled with 
universal peace ? 

19. Progress of the revelation of God and of peace. 

20. Development of conscience. 

21. Times God “winked at”; blood atonement; 
polygamy ; intemperance; slavery; duelling; war. Acts 
xvil. 30. 

22. God’s reservation of judgment as his prerogative. 
Matt. vii. 1, 2; Rom. xii. 19. . 

23. The kingdom of heaven one of peace, as seen in 
the nature and the triumph of it. 


IX. Causes or War. 


1. Ambition, greed of wealth. 
2. Boundaries of countries. 
3. Conflict of the laws of different nations. 
4. Maritime questions — high seas. 
5. Commercial treaties; rum; opium; cotton; man- 
ufactures. 
6. Barbarous countries, their occupancy by civilized 
people. 
7. Colonization; commerce. 
8. Christian missions. 
9. National honor, pride, resentment. 
10. Love of liberty. 
11. Race prejudices and feuds. 
12. Unserupulous journalism. 


X. Tue War 
Ilow stimulated and developed in mankind? How 
suppressed ? 
Novels and war. 5. Traditions and war. 
Plays and war. 6. Music and war. 
Poetry and war. 7. Uniforms and war. 
History and war. 8. The grandeur of a march. 


A child’s natural ferocity, how cultivated by pre- 
cepts or proverbs, playthings, stories, military drills, etc. 
10. Is the war spirit natural to man ? 
11. If so, does that justify its development and use 
against enemies ? 
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12. Anti-military virtues, forbearance, forgiveness, 
self-denial, suffering to do good, mercy. 
13. The military and the Christian hero. 


XI. Laws or War. 


1. The will of the commander the supreme law. 

2. Raids, foraging, ambuscades, spies, confiscation, 
privateering. 

3. Martial law: 
necessity to war. 

4. War the temporary repeal of moral and civil laws. 


its despotism; its injustice; its 


XII. Mopern Civinization ann War. 


Extent of international travel. 
Intercommunication between nations. 
International conferences and congresses. 
Growth and extent of commerce. 
The credit system of the world. 
. Immense derangement produced by war. 
. International consciousness and conscience. 

8. Growing spirit of general humanity, brotherhood 
and common interest. 

9. Increasing wickedness and irrationality of war. 


Books of Reference. 


Tue Future or War, Tecunicat, Economic 
AND Retarions. By J. 8. Bloch. New 
York: The Doubleday & McClure Co. Vol. VI. 
Price, $2.00 
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Your Arms. By the Baroness Von 
Peace Society. 


Lay Down 
Suttner. For sale by the American 
Price, 60 cents. 

Toe Trve Granpeur or Nations. By Charles 
Sumner. For sale by the American VPeace Society. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Feperarion oF tHE Wortp. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Contains a good bibliography of peace liter- 
ature. For sale by the American Peace Society. Price, 
75 cents. 

War; 
Lawrutness, Erc. By 
procured of the American Peace Society. 
to cover postage. 

Tue War System. 
sale by the American Peace Society. 


AN Inquiry intro its Causes, CONSEQUENCES, 
Jonathan Dymond. Can be 
Price, 5 cents, 


By Dr. Reuen Thomas. For 
Price, 10 cents. 

An Essay Towarp PRESENT AND Fururre 
Peace or Evrorr. By William Penn. Published and 
for sale by the American Peace Society. Price, 5 cents. 

Perretuat Peace. By Immanuel Kant. Translated 
by B. F. Trueblood. Boston: The American Peace 
Society. Price, 20 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL By John Bassett 
Moore. Washington: Published by the Government. 
Six volumes. Found in the large libraries. 

For current literature on all phases of the arbitration 
and peace movement, address 

Tue American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 


Growth of European Militarism 1869- 1899. 


Peace Footing. 


Cost or Army AND Navy. 
War Footing. 
In 1869. | In 1899. 


In 1869. In 1899, 


_In 1869. In 1899. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY .. 190,000 391,675 
BELGIUM.......... 25,000 51,302 
BULGARIA — 39,780 | 
20,000 42,200 | 
FRANCE.... 404,000 615,413 © 
GERMANY 880,000 585,440 
GREAT BRITAIN 180,000 220,869 | 
11,000 25,333 
HOLLAND 18,000 | 28,854 | 
25,000 44,831 | 
22,000 58,192 
550,000 1,055,335 | 
10,000 18,600 | 
80,000 128,183 
SWEDEN ann NORWAY... 30,000 | 71,034 
SWITZERLAND Ho Suading 


*The reservesSare not included. 


750,000 | 2,769,714 9,103,235 18,571,958 
95,000 219,000 1,475,400 1,932,811 
302,600 | — 1,030,304 
45,000 60,000 726,671 947,767 
1,350,000 2,500,000 23,554,119 37,024,084 
1,300,000 3,350,000 11,216,709 31,562,614 
450,000 720,000 24,227,000 48,000,000 
35,000 82,000 143,650 933,832 
45,000 70,623 2,065,974 3,155,583 
570,000 2,448,308 7,070,040 13 3,299,917 
70,000 | 163,000 1,118,779 2,195,922 
33,000 158,000 721,913 1,778,813 
1,100,600 2,532,496 | 24,626,430 55,602,916 
25,000 210,117 648,450 564,616 
450,000 480,000 | 5,018,268 6.818615 
130,000 488,994 909,400 3,279,634 
150,000 495,931 103,490 1,019,914 
320,000 1,195,000 4,003,055 6,265,825 
958,000 18,245,78: 116,732,583 233,985,125 
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The Russian Peasants. 

In his work on “ The Future War,” 
the concluding volume of which has 
been published recently by Double- 
day & McClure, New York, Mr. Bloch 
thus describes the financial slavery 
and wretchedness of the peasants in 
many provinces of Russia : 

“The economic conditions of our 
peasants in many of our provinces is 
heartrending. Their ignorance, their 
innocence, their simplicity, render 
them an easy prey to money-lenders, 
who have in many cases succeeded 
in establishing a veritable system of 
slave labor.” 

* But how could that be?” I asked. 
“The serfs were emancipated in 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bloch, « they were 
emancipated, but their emancipation 
without education left them an easy 
prey to the Kulaks, who advance 
money upon their labor. A peasant, 
for instance, has to pay his taxes, 
say, in winter time, and the Kulak 
will advance the twenty or thirty 
roubles which he may have to pay 
in return for what is called his ‘sum- 
mer labor.” The price of labor in 
Russia in summer is twice or thrice 
as much as it is in winter. The 
Kulak buys the summer labor at the 
winter rates, and then, having pur- 
chased in advance the summer labor 
of the unfortunate peasant, he col- 
leets his chattels in droves and farms 
them out wherever he can dispose 
of them. It is veritable slavery. 
But even this is terrible than 
that which can be witnessed in some 
provinces where parents sell their 
children to speculators, who buy 
them up and send them to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow as calves are sent 
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are being used by amateurs and pro- 
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The most compact and least compli- 
cated of any in the market. A child 
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to market, where they are sold out 
for a term of years as apprentices to 
those who have no scruples against 
securing cheap labor on those terms. 

« No one who has seen anything of 
the squalor and wretchedness, the 
struggle with fever and famine, in 
the rural districts of Russia, especially 
when there has been a failure of har- 
vest, can be other than passionate to 
divert for the benefit of the people 
some of the immense volume of 
wealth that is spent in preparing for 
this impossible war. The children 
of most Russian peasants come into 
the world almost like brute beasts, 
without any medical or skilled at- 
tendance at childbirth, and they are 
brought up hard in a way that fortu- 
nately you know little of in wealthy 
England. Can you imagine, for in- 
stance,” said Mr. Bloch, speaking 
with great fervor and feeling, “the 
way in which infants are left inside 
the homes of most Russian peasants, 
whose mothers have to leave them to 
labor in the fields? The child is left 
alone to roll about the earthen floor 
of the hut, and as it will cry for 
hunger, poultices of chewed black 
bread are tied round its hands and 
feet, so that the little creature may 
have something to suck at until its 
mother comes back from the fields. 
At every stage in life you find the 
same deplorable lack of what more 
prosperous nations regard as indis- 
pensable to human existence. In 
some provinces we have only thirty- 
seven doctors per million inhabitants, 
and as for nurses, schoolmasters and 
other agents of civilization, there are 
whole vast tracts in which they are 
absolutely unknown. All this makes 
our population hardy, no doubt - 
those who survive. But the infant 
mortality is frightful, and the life 
which the survivors lead is very hard 
and sometimes very terrible.” 
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artistic volume 


A $7 00 FLOWERS”’ 
s (cloth bound, 8x11), as a 


certificate of subscription to 


4 
to each person interested 7 
4 


FIELD'S 


fund. Book contains a selec- 
tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 
ready for delivery. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s great- 
est artists this book could 
not have been manufact- 


4 

4 

4 

4 
Handsomely il- 
ured for less than $7.00. . 
4 
4 
4 
4 
a 
4 


lustrated by thirty- 
two of the World's 
Greatest Artists. 


The Fund created is di- 
vided equally between the 
family of the late Eugene 
Ficld and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood. 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 


If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 
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A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 

Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 

Just the thing for Bible Schools 
and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, 
The Angel of Peace, 


3 SoMERSET St., Boston. 


THE B 
tury 
Che 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 


CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring univ ersal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomiaation desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex- -oftici io members of the Board. All Ofti- 
cers shall hold their oftices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, whieh Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications “the American Peace Society. 


Success of Arbitration.— 8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
Bb. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

anak: Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 

Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, pre- 
paid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body. — 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 


Price 5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. —- Address at the 
Washingten Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — by Edward Everett 

Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacifie Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes.— Price 5 ects. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rey. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 ets., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topies for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. — By 
R. B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 ets.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 
Report of ‘the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADvocATE 

or Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, i899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Against the spetens of War in History Text-Books. — by 

Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

rrowth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy om ETT in Civil Government, — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per tke " carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War. ie Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Chesies G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. 31.25 per hundred, 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leatlet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leatlet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


By Professor John 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The 


Letter Leaf- 


Letter Leatlet No. 5. 


Letter Leaf- 


1899. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


The Federation the World, 


By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A Diseussion of the Grounds, both theoretic and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, and the final Organization 
of the World into a great INTERNATIONAL STATE. 

It treats of the Causes of War, the Origin and Development of the Peace 
Movement, the Growing Triumph of Arbitration, the Religious, Social, Political and 
Commercial Intluences which are working out the ABOLITION OF WAR. 

Its value to Students of the Subject is greatly enhanced by the addition of a well- 
selected Bibliography. 

Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid, 
For sale also by the American Peace 


l6mo. Cloth, 171 pages. Price $1.00. 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 
Society. 


¥ THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
PEACE PUBLICATIONS of William Penn’s “ Great Treaty” 


FOR SALE BY THE with the Indians. By Hezekiah 


Butterworth. An admirable book 
American Peace Society. 


for boys and girls. Cloth, $1.50, 


postpaid. 
Prices Include Postage. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 


Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
LAY DOW N YOUR ARMS. By Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
lhe Baroness von Suttner. <Au- 


thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 


60 ets. TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 
THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF Furure. In French. By Michel 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. Revon. Crowned by the Institute 


Cloth, 50 cts. of France. 541 pages, $2.00. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or tur 
Frienps War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been _pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid, 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


November, 1899. 
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Future comfort for present § 
seeming economy, but buy the ; 
sewing machine with an estab- § 
lished reputation, that guar- 


antees you long and satisfac- § 


ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, | 
(devices for regulating and $ 
showing the exact tension) are ¢ 
a few of the features that ¢ 


Send for our elegant H. T. 
catalog. 


Wuite Sewing Macnine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 


DESIGNS 
CopyvriGuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Goseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,3618ro20way. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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